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Understanding babies and toddlers 




parents 



if? 



_ For a long time behavioral scientists 
have been observing how babies grow 
arid learn. They agree it'^ slow series 
of achievements that are remarkably 
similar among all children. While 
parents are in charge of childrearirig 
and pro mot in g t h i s p rq cess , t h ree 
factors make each child different from 
all others: hereditary ternperameht 
dictates how children react to living; 
environment i^ the culture or places 
where children live; and experiences 
they have daily. All contribute to the 
formation of personality, attitudes, 
and behavior: 

__1^^3,s^bout baby r^^^^ 
changed but the needs of babies remain 
the same. Most parents are well 
equipped to love their children but 
soon discover love isn^*t erlougj^^^^ \x 
survey of young parents 90 percent 
desired "help to make the job of 
parenting easier.'' Research has pro- 
vided information that increases a 
parent's knowledge about how babies 
develop. That makes it possible to 
provide childhood experiences leading 
to successful achievement and to 
patiently accept the trials and errors 
that are natural in childhood learning. 



Beiiai iig aiid attacKiiieiit 



ERIC 



A rem a r k ab 1 e re 1 at i d ns h ip is devel- 
oped between parents and infants 
during the early, months of life. No one 
is exactly sure about the mysteries of 
bondiiig, but in the hours after birth 
mothers, fathers, and newborns start 
falling madly in love with one another. 
Some hospitals place newborns in 
mother's arms, next to her skin, 
breasts^ and the sound of her beating 
heart. Fathers hold and caress their 
newborn. 

mother does not instantly occur, 
observers reiDdrt some infants show 
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preferences for mother's voic3 as early 
as the thirdjday. It is believed that the 
soothing effects of mbther's handling, 
feeding, and cate of baby promotes 
attachment to her: 

Infant attachment increases during 
the first year. By six months infants 
begin to recognize that some faces do 
not beiong to their mother or father. 
They may shew shyness^ but it wiii 
disappear. By one year they can be 
extremely Upset when left with strarig- 
ers unless they have a warm-up time 
and gradually learn ihat when you 
leave, you do come back. If mother 

works outside the hqrne^find a 

caregiver who wiii continue the warm, 
attentive care you wish for your infant. 

Attachment is a special relationship 
between a child arid adult that endures 
through time. They need a continu- 
ously xesponsive adult who meets their 
heed for positive interactions and 
respqrids to distresses of hurlgef and 
discomfort. Infants need to be con- 
stantly reassured that the world is a 
good place in which to live. 

How do parents build attachments 
and triist? 

• respond promptly to baby's cries 

• taik to babies and tell them what 
you're doing 

• hold babies securely while bathing as 
you let them feel the warm water 
around them 

• play with baby's toes, fingers, hair, 
cheeks, legs 

• cuddle baby closely while feeding 
and relaxing together 

• concentrate on smiling at baby's face 
when dressing or diapering 

Will all this attention spoil infants? 
No. Catering to irirarits in the first year 
usually results in a happier, more alert 
one-year-old, infants act to^atisfy 
their heeds of the moment. The more 
adequately needs aTe met, the more 
satisfied they become: Crying is 
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normal, waking at night is normal, and 
curiosity is natural and desirable A 
great-grandmother who seemed to 
know what scientists are just discover- 
ing said, **The first year baby is boss, 
after that parents take over." Infants 
have a hard time if parents expect them 
to uri^derstarld di';ectidils arid obey f Ules 
before they are able: Lots of child 
abuse occurs to children under two. 
Parents become angered when infants 
do not remember or behave accordiiig 
to adult expectations that are beyond 
baby's capability. 

The skills of mothering and father- 
ing dp not require special knowledge or 
sqciaj graces. They do require aware- 
ness and a decision on the part of 
parents to^ive a child the best start 
they can. Smiles, gentle pats, kisses, 
and hugs give baby a differerlt rnessage 
than frowns, impatient handling, and 
little touching. Your manner of atten- 
tion tells the infants how worthwhile 
they are: Infan^s^ responses are limited 
at first. But sometime in the second 
month, don't be surprised if baby stops 
in "Middle of feedirlg to look 
lovingly at you: In later months, you 
will notice that your infant, who has 
had steady, gentle attention to cries 
and is picked up and handled frequently, 
wiii fuss less and be more alert than 
those who haven't had this advantage. 



Baby's te mperament 



You may think all this information is 
fine but what should you do if your 
child has been screaming and kicking 
since birth? 1 1'^ even worse if the 
neighbor's child is charming and . 
cuddly and sleeps through the rlight. 

Tvt^ psyclijatrists and a pediatrician 
became interested in the personalities 
of infants in their hospital nursery. 
They watched some babies until their 
adolescence to determine what aspects 
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of temperament, if any, are present at 
birth, Their conclusions show that 
indiyidua|s are born with a basic 
behavior style or temperament. The 
qualities that are inborn include: 
activity level, regularity in sleeping, 

PA^ readi- 
ness to accept new people and situations. 



adaptability to change, sensitivity to 
light arid noise, gerieral mood of 
cheerfulnecs or u^nhappiness, intensity 
of responses, and persistence: 

Infants show a riiix of characteristics 
and combinations of traits make some 
babies more demanding parental 
tolerance and patience than others. 

parents have an image of the 
"perfect baby," infants who enter the 
world with predominantly ijitejise 
reactidris such as high activity level, a 
general mood of unhappiness, and 
longer periods of wakefulness are most 
likely to be misunderstood. If your 
infant is like this ybuMl need all the 
imagination you can muster to be the 
consistent, loving playmate baby needs: 
_ _^DOwing a^^^ 

infants are born with keeps parents 
from blaming themselves or feeling 
guilty about baby's behavior. If your 
baby is a poor sleeper, poor eater, a 
constant cryer, and stiffens in your 
arms when you're tryingybur best, it's 
just the way the baby is. Much of the 
spark of this infant's temperament will 
remain but by the end of the first year 
or by midchildhopd many of the 
characteristics will have niodified. Like 
any other infant, adjustments to life 
depend on your loving attention lo 
bring about a trarisforriiatiori in baby's 
less convenient behaviors. 



Patterns of growth 



Pevdopmerit arid behavior iri the 
first three years of a child's life has a 
fairly predictable pattern and shape: A 
study of behavior patterns of babies 
for over 30 years repeatedly ribtes that 
learning and physical growth occurs in 
jDredictable stages. 

At some ages children are said to be 
in.better balance with themselves and 
others. Parents find them easier to get 
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along with and they seem more 
contents It's possible that better moods 
occur after major learhirigs.are 
accomplished. You'll notice the frustra- 
tions of learning to grasp, s]t up, walk, 
or talk. Babies are notably more 
cpriterit at six rhoriths, 24 months, and 
36 months. They terid to be rtidre cross, 
unhappy, and confused with themselves 
at three months, 15 monihs, 18 months, 
arid 30 riibriths. A child's terriperarrierit 
affects how vigorously they react during 
their changing cycles: It's comforting 
to know that ujDs and downs are norma! 
^^_dA^worse'' behavior sbbri becbmes 
''better" behavior. The extremes of 
behavior are an important part of 
develbpriierit. 

Even though behavior patterns are 
predictable and consLdered temporary 
they dbri't always vanish by themselves. 
A two and one-half year old having 
frequent tantrums needs parental help 
iri resolving anger or frustration in 
9r^?r _Vb prbgress. Withbut guidance 
children may perpetuate childish behav- 
iors such as tantrums, rudeness, 
whiriirig, or aggression. 

knowing what to expect as natural 
prevents parents from being too _ 
surprised br discburaged when irifants 
or toddlers behave in_ ways that are 
inconvenient and unattractive to them: 

The first 10 riibriths bf baby's life 
represent the most astounding physical 
growth period while the first three 
years represerit the most rapid social 
and imellectual develbprrierit peribd. 
Within 60 months of birth babies start 
kindergarten where they'll be expected 
to: 

• use hundreds of words 

• have ideas abbut tiriie, size, color, 
numbers, and rafety 

• live by social rules regulating toileting, 
eatirig, arid aggressibri 

• cooperate in work and play relation- 
ships 

• be physically competent 

followiilg brief describtioris 
present some ideas about what you will 
enjoy anci worry about as a parent. For 
riibre informatibri read Child Behaylor, 
a paperback book by Francis L. Ilg arid 
Louise Bates Ames: 
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Birth te eiie year 



Infants are born with . only enough 
physical cbrtlpeterice tb^k their 
bodies functioning: There's muscular 
control to regulate heartbeat, to suck, 
tb swallbw, tb exhale arid inhale, and 
to eliminate body wastes. 

Muscular develbpriierit follows an 
orderly pattern of learning tb shift the 
head in the first few months: Between 
two arid five months baby will be able 
to hold the head erect arid be propped 
up for short times. By six mqrlths they 
can roll themselves over so they can no 
loriger be deperided on to stay where 
you put tiiem. Sonietinle before 12 
months babies are experimenting with 
pulling themselves to a standing 
pbsitibri arid creepirig. 

At three months baby begins to 
focUs bri rilbvirig objects a. id people. 
By six months the gradual Cbbperatiqri 
of muscles and thought allow them to 
grasp an object and bring it into their 
range of sight arid to the riibuth. 

By the erid bf the first year baby's 
hands and eyes work well together but 
not as accurately as yours: Don't 
expect the first birthday cake to be 
eateri dairitily. But they do well at 
taking objects om of a carl arid putting 
them back, squeezing a doll to make it 
squawk, br shaking a bell to make it 
firig. 

It may seem infants are preoccupied 
with eatirig arid sleeping but they are 
listeniiig to yqu^ Iri about a week they 
are alert 30 hours a week and begin to 
make noises during their awake times: 
Cbbirig, chucklirig, br crying are all 
languages you will learri tb Uriderstarid. 
When infants cry you'll know whether 
they are telling you they are bored and 
want to be held, talked tb, arid 
cuddled; whether they hurt and need 
relief; or are just plain hungry: 

B^abies rieed ari audierice tb talk to 
them: They delight in the sound of 
their parents voices. In spite of what 
riiariy parents fear, picking up a crying 
baby does not spoil thern. Parerits who 
respond quickly to baby's cries dis- 
cover that between three and six 
mbriths cryirig alriiost disappears. 
Babies who do riot get rieeded atteritibri 



wili continue crying and clinging to 
parents to get the satisfying contact 
they seek. Also, babies who receive 
more verbal stimulation are more alert 
and aware than those left in cribs to cry 
it out. 

By the end of the first year babies are 
responding to words Iike**bye-bye," 
their name, and some famijy names. 
Since language development depends 
on baby's ability to hear, consider a 
hearing check-up at six months. 

Pleasurable experiences with parents 
bring baby's first smile around three 
months: At six months infants initiate 
contact with other people or objects by 
reaching, crying, making noises, or 
laughing aJqud^Sqdal ga^^^ 
peek-a-boo are high-level entertainment. 



One te two years 



_Npw baby has become a **tbddler." 
Some researchers claim they have never 
seen a**spoiIed*' baby but many 
**sjDbiIed" toddlers. Babies are ab- 
sorbed in their physical arid eriiotiorial 
growjh and meeting self-centered needs 
as they adjust to the world. They 
uriderstarid arid reriieriiber little beyond 
how to get attention for huriger, 
warmth, soiled pants, pain, or social 
contact. Toddlers enter a new stage of 
deyelopriierit as their curiosity arid 
mol)iIity brings changes [n family 
participation and territory to explore: 

Keep injnind that parents are 
teachers. There's no schoolroom but in 
y ^ o m e y qu ' re co ii d uct i rig short, 
simple jessons about everything: You 
provide safe and entertaining materials 
arid space for ari explori rig child ^ arid 
you enthusiastically share toddler's 
interests by helping and showing how 
things are done. Thcnyou let them try 
t^eir way. As a discipliriariari you 
follow a few rules and routines that 
help toddlers learn. You have the final 
say iri disagreements. It's essential to 
set patterns of guidarice for riow arid 
later years: For example, if toddlers are 
not to climb on the coffee table, that 
rriearis all the time, riot just when it's 
convenient for you to distract them or 
move them to where climbing is 
apprdpriate. 



Firmness will not rnake your toddler 
love you less: They are better able to 
deal with the family and the world if 
you set arid erifbrce realistic boundaries. 

Physical deyelopriierit iri the second 
year is marked by a new awareness of 
ways to U5e the body more efficiently: 
They achieve a clumsy walking style, 
climb stairs by hazardous nlethbds, 
and seem to be always jumping over, 
around, and under bbjects. 

There's a wide variation in the age at 
which talking begiris. Whether they 
talk or not they are understandjng 
more of your conversation than you 
thirik. Their first bne br two word 
sentences Usually sterils frbni wants 
such as ''me milk," pointing to the 
milk carton, or **me do It." You can 
exparid their vbcabulary by riiakirig a 
game of naming objects or aninlals; first 
the real thing, then pictures in a book: 
In the second year there is a fascination 
with hiriges sb expect turriirig pages tb 
be more interesting than the pictures. 

Independence is not always easy for 
parents to deal with. Toddlers now 
recbgriize they can win your attention 
^J^TPA^Sl^.varibUs a^^^^ or bad. 

They are increasingly assertive about 
doing things themselves. They take 
great pride iri accbmpilishriierit but have 
a new negative attjtude toward what 
you want them to do: They'll say **No" 
tb many of your suggestions. It's best 
haridled by patierice, distractibri, br 
ignoring whenever possible. It's impor- 
tant that they develop self-confidence 
sb ybu riiay have tb think of new ways 
to convince theril to do thirigs. 
_.^^P}^^^ P^M'^ two^ocicilers deyelbp 
into delightful companions with good 
social relationships. They are fantastic 
helpers. Capitalize bri their frieridly 
^iyL^^^^3L^*^^ching words, colors, 
shapes, names of objects, and how to 
follow directions. Set the table, put 
away toys, sbrt clbthes, br clean the 
living room together. Reward them 
with encouraging words and praise: 



Two to three years 



Dramatic changes take place as 
^o_^J^M?.lPl^^^ year. 
Their original interest in parents, 
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explbririg the wbrld, arid practicing . 
motor sj<ills continues but the use of 
their time is more directed toward 
accomplishirig goals. 
_ Q^e^Mpliysical strerigth arid riiuscu- 
lar control produces graceful sitting 
and standing postures. Arms and legs 
riiove together more efficiently for the 

walking on tiptoes and galloping are 
added skills. With all parts working 
together toddler pedals a tricycle 
expertly and throws and kicks balls 
purposiveLy. targe pencils or crayons 
are controlled enough to produce 
drawings. A big achieveriient is their 
control v:f urination: Strengthened 
muscles allow children this age to wait 
tb uririate. Hbwever, heavy sleep, cold, 
or excitement may result in teriipbrary 
loss of bladder control: 

The changes in thinking and problem- 
sblyirig skills are both iriteresting and 
challenging for pareiits. ATi important 
part of being two is learning what can 
be dbrie with iricreased attention and 
rnembry sparis. As blder tbddlers 
explore objects they want to know how 
it works and what can be done with it. 
The 30-riibrith-old will repeat an 
activity over and oyer to master it. 

Between two and three toddlers are 
eager to engage in conversations. Their 
wbrds arid seritences are riibre complete 
and they want to exchangejdeas with 
adults. They use more action words 
arid shbw interest in descriptive words 
such as "huge," "shiny," *Tbugh," 
or "fuzzy:" Help them expei;ience 
descriptive words with explorations of 
textures, sizes, sbunds, or activities. 
._.M9^A ?^ctjvity dijtside the hbriie ribw 
lessens toddler's focus on the family, 
especially on mother. Although the use 
of **Nb" has faded, it is still used 
^''.^^ AS t ^ r^t t eril p t s t b rii ak e 
choices: They want to attract and hold 
ybur atteritibn, not in the same 
"clingy" fashibri bf babies but as 
individuals. 

Greater emotional cbritrbl is riot ice- 
able as they begin to express normal 
feelings of affection and annoyance 
with adults or other childreri. Wheri 
your toddler wants to show a.ffection 
relax and enjoy it. If they express 
displeasure with ybu br others pause to 
consider if the feeling is justified. It's 
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hard for parents to handle feelings of 
dislike such as "I hate you" but deal 
with it as a grbwh-up. Sbrhetirnes 
neither friends nor parents are pleasing. 

A thinking, reasoning toddler sets a 
new tone for your relationship. By age 
three toddlers begin to size up situa- 



tions and think them through before 
taking action; For example, younger 
children will try to lift ah impdssibly 
heavy log; a toddler will ask for help. 
Sometimes parents mistakenly take the 
request for help as a returning 
dependency. It's actually a new level of 



more mat tire reason i^^ is an 
opportunity for you to teach decision- 
rhakirig. Plan.tdgether how to lift the 
log, arrange their room, or prepare a 
picn ic . PI an n i iig h el ps ch i 1 dje nj earn 
the important basics of problem- 
solving skills. 



This publication was prepared by Marcelle 
Stiaatmah, Extension human development 
specialist, arid Shelley Liridauer, Ph.D. 
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Understanding three to six~year-dlds 



Fascinating preschoolers 

Children develop while following a 
distinctive pattern that flows from one 
^1^?^ J ^PPS t-_^it h m each st age , 
children adopt new and independent 
actions leaving behind some dependen- 
cies of babyhood. 

Children vary in the ages at which 
they reach and leave each stage. They 
progress according to their own 
internal timetable in intellectual^ social, 
pjiysi^cal, and emotional steps. Skills 
that come easily and early to one child 
may be difficult and come later for 
another child. 

While each child is distihctive, they 
are ajike in majiy ways. Years of 
observing young children have pro- 
duced information that helps parents 
know childrerl are going to experience 
times when things go smoothly and 
times that are quite discouraging. 
Growth and change is a struggle for 
children and parents. 

Preschool chil^dreil are still basically 
self-centered. Their gradual growth in 
skills arid social interest in others is 
developing through the first seven or 
eight years of life. Play is their natural 
way of learning. They use all of their 
senses to actively explore, imitate, and 
expef irrent with people, things, arid 
behavior; 



Three-year-olds 



ERIC 



You'll discover three-year-olds are a 
calm, cooperative relief after coping 
with two-yea^^^ Arourid the third 
birthday, activity is more balariced arid 
smooth. But by S I/2 children again turn 
riori-coriforriiist and become very 
strong-willed. A strorig iririer drive 
prompts their occupation with gaining 
a sense of control of who they are and 
what they cari do arid direct. It is 
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apprbpriate that they make sQpie 
decisioris for theriiselves, but your 
patience and understanding^ will be 
challenged as you help them under- 
stand the necessity for family routines 
arid rules. 



Physically, three-year-olds havejn- 
creased running, jumping, and climb- 
irig skills. Iriiprpved riiuscular control 
allows them to balance dri narrow 
surfaces, use alternate feet for going up 
and down stairs, and manage small 
objects like buttons, sriaps, arid 
zippers^ Some become picky eaters and 
all openly assert their likes and dislikes 
iri food. Parents worry about de- 
creased appetites but three-year-olds 
usually need less food as their growth 
rate slows. 

Socially, three-year-olds are becbrii- 
ing more corlscious of other people. 
They want to be with other children 
and show an increased desire to please 
others riidst of the tiriie. You'll enjoy 
their wHlingness to cooperate with you. 
While playing with others has growing 
iriiportarice, three-year-bids have_much 
to learn about cbdperative play. They 
are beginning to share but still push, 
shove, or hit to get what they want. 
Their social prbbleriis stem from their 
riAtAy^Ml self-center^ arid desire to 
call attention to themselves. "Look at 
meJ l ean ridethetrike better than 
Billy!" is a bid for superiority. Help 
them feejg^qod about themselves and 
reduce competiveness with simple 
respbnses like, "You are a real whiz 
wheri it cbriles to ridirig a trike." 

The third year is characterized by 
emotional extremes and some nega- 
tivisrii. While children at this age are 
not as rigid or inflexible as they were a 
year ago, they can be very demanding 
and lose control from time to time. 

Three-year-olds rapidly progress 
intejlectualiy. Experjrneritirig with 
vocabulary building means they pay 
more attention to words and how to 
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make sentences. Have their hearing 
checked to irisure that words are heard 
and spoken correctly. They erijby 
chatting with adults and asking many 
q^uestions to satisfy their curiosity. 
Keep your ariswers simple— preschoblers 
aren't concerned about scieritific 
explanations. 

Three-year-olds are learning to 
cbririect ideas arid objects. Nuriibers 
and counting^ namjng^ objects, colors, 
different shapes, animals, and people 
are ribw firmly learned. They like sort- 
ing o y ect s accd r d irig to s i ze , sh ape , 
and color. When you look at magazines 
or bobks, point aut houses, bariis^ 
riests, or stores. They like tb Took for 
happy or angry people, funny people of 
animals, dads, moms, babies, or boys 
arid girls. 

Play is the riiairi bccupatibri bf 
three-year-olds. They have no prefer- 
ence whether it's with boys or girls. 
They are attracted to water, sand, or 
dirt. A three-year-old erijbys buildirig 
blocks, climbing, throwing, puzzles, 
musical activity, and story telling. 

Three-year-b!ds carefully observe 
activities^in the hortle arid dri televisidri. 
imitation is the source of active 
pretending during play ^They spend 
weeks as Superriiari or Strawberry 
Shortcake. Grown-up tasks are part df 
play, too, so capitalize on their 
willingness tb help with doing dishes, 
makirig beds, foldirig clothes, cbbkirig, 
sweeping the floor, and chores suitable 
to their strength and safety. 



Four-year-olds 
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Exuberant and adventurous de- 
scribes four-year-olds. They love excite- 
ment and anything new. Their creative 
inlagiriatibri learis toward inveriting 
niore thingsjo do^ but their interest 
span tends to be short. 
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At four, physical strength and 
energy has increased considerably. 
They like outd^qor play that involves 
rough and tumble games, as well as 
ruririihg, jumping, hopping, skipping, 

climbing. They rarely admit 
they're tired; Since they now think 
they're too old for naps, plan for daiiy 
quiet time. Tantrums, silliness, or 
aggressiveness usually are sigrls of 
fatigue. 

At this age^-children require com- 
panionship. They feel bad if they are 
isolated from thejlay group. Peers 
have become so important children 
may defy their parents in order to 
P^?^se £lay_mat es . Fou r-year-b Ids can 
play simple games in groups, but the 
games may end s^ujddenly. It happens 
because each child wants to make the 
rules and decisions without regard for 
anyone else, in general, this is the year 
when taking turns and sharing gets 
better. 

Children this age stijl turn^o parents 
to solve most of their problems but 
they are torn between parent and peer 
irifluerices. They discover subtle ways 
to resist you rather than flatly saying, 
"No." 

Although four-year-olds hrve learned 
to handle an ainazing number of 
emotional upheavals, many have wide 
mood swings. They may be pleasant 
one moment, in a rage the next. This 
caiis for both firmness and freedom on 
your part. Many parents find that 
giving a "time but" period teaches 
children their Unpleasant mbbds are 
not going to disrupt the family; Take 
children gently to their room saying, 
"It seems ybu need time but. When 
you feel better come back and play 
where we are:" Emphasize that they 
can come but when they feel better 
rather than setting a time limit bri their 
stay; Many spats bet ween playmates 
can be resolved by the children without 
parental interference. However, be on 
guard against uncontrollable fighting 
or use of objects that could harm either 
child. 

Four-year-olds continue the rapid 
intellectual growth characteristic of 
Preschoolers. With a Ibrlger attention 
span they spend more time engaged in 
activities of interest. They expand their 
lariguage skills by attemiDting new, big 



words; They make up rhymes and 
wbrds of their own Jlke, "smerfy,. 
werfy, derfy" which brings oh gales of 
laughter and more improbable words. 
They also discover swear words and 
"potty talk." It's best to ignore 
'^"5'^^irable words as^ as possible. 
Make it a habit to praise words you 
want to Irear like "please" and "thank 
ybu," br bffersbf help. 

The play of fdur-year-old's reflects 
imagination arid Ibve bf preteridirig,. 
Small-scale wood^workhig tools or 
household equipment particularly fasci- 
nate them. Climbing, swinging, sliding, 
arid ridirig a trike are favbrite outdbbr 
activities; Indoors they can spenji a lot 
of time with creative materials: paper, 
scissors arid pairitj books, musical 
instruments, and building blocks. 

Ericburage their interest iri books by 
helping them write their own^ Af^^j 
trip to the zoo, a birthday party, or any 
everit, help them cut and paste pictures 
ltl^_^_^_^op^let bf 4 br 5 pages. Urider 
each picture pri it words your child 
chooses to represent the picture. 
Children are prbud bf books they 
write, often reading them again arid 
again; 



Five-year-olds 



Five-year-olds are generally happy 
pebple who find themselves satisfying. 
T^^^y/jRci life aj)pea as they bubble 
with affection and cooperation. But as 
with previous pleasant stages the mood 
chariges at about age 5'/2 when a fresh 
^^^At^^TpriS demarids arid erilbtibrial 
upheavals affect their behavior; They 
seem to want too much, try things that 
are tob difficuh, arid make riew claims 
on the center of attention . Children 
approaching six feel pressured by 
themselves and others to act more 
grbwri-iip thari they really are. 

During the fifth year, well-developed 
rilotor skills alibw childreri tb perforrii 
more complicated tasks like riding a 
two-wheel bike. Better eye-hand 
cbbrdiriatibri lets them lace and tie 
shoes and haridle a kriife arid fbrk 
more easik; They can use paint, 
scissors, pencils, or other art materials 



constructively. They now show right or 
left hand preference; 

Initiative, or planning and organ[zing, 
is characteristic vf this age. Their plans 
and routines in the bathroom may not 
!^^^_f^"!*ilj3i^_tP yo^' but the riiairi thirig 
is they are trying to get the job done. 
Efficiency comes a bit later. 

Five-year-olds reach a new level of 
cdbperatibn in play with others. Most 
bf [herti are happy, successful group 
participants. They want tb be iri bri 
everything others do; But they are not 
ready for competitive games_and are 
y?[yj^J§cbUraged by Ibsirig. Play for 
preschoolers is different than it is for 
adults. It's a child's beginning stages of 
thirikirig, plarining, arid organizing. 
These are ajso the years of their peak 
imagination— the rules for play are 
always their own. 

Socially, five-year-olds have made 
great progress in learning what is 
"riE^r'J^^o say arid db. They are riibre 
sympathetic toward others and usually 
in control of their emotions. They 
erijoy their irideperiderice and like tb be 
given responsibility for ruririirig sirti^-le 
errands or taking a message to a 
neighbbr. 

Although fives can distinguish be- 
tween what is true and false, they may 
exaggeratebr tell "tall tales.'' Pre- 
schoolers deal with a shakey sense of 
reality and many unknowns. Was it 
real br wasri't it? Is it mine br isn't it? 

Honesty is learnedgradually; it 
biegiris tb take shape iri a child's 
thinking durmg this year. Fanlilies 
communicate the value of truth or not 
taking other's things with and without 
wbrds. Lies riiay be iriiaginative tales, 
failure to understarid your questibris, 
ar given in anticipation of punishment; 
Taking things is part b f learning to 
distiriguish what is theirs arid what 
belongs to others. Even knowing that 
s^omething belongs to someone else 
does nbt wipe out a desire to have it. 
This is riot stealirig. Accept lyirig br 
taking things as mistakes and help 
them understand why it is wrong; 

Five-year-olds can understand rea- 
sons for behavior. Without being 
preachy br making them feel like 
criminals, he[p them returri articles to 
their owners and praise their honesty; 
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They soon get the idea that certain 
Uli^ngs belong to others. Make cure they 
have their own treasures too. 

Five-year-oids talk a jot! They are 
very curious and constantly ask how, 
^.hat» when, and where. T^^^ have 
many stories to tell that flow more 
logically now. They'll sit for a chat or 
^pypy talking oh the telephone. Their 
interest in exploring words is rapidly 
expanding. They ask, **What does this 
say?" It's time-consuming for you, but 
learning words is a powerful accomplish- 
ment for fives. 

Clocks and telling time become a 
new source of interest. They have little 
concept of next week or next month, 
but, when the clock hands are straight 
up and down,, it's time for dinner. 

Children of this age are interested in 
everything frqm^ the smallest leaf to the 
biggest machinery. Satisfy this yearning 
to see a id touch things in your 
surrcUiidings— a walk in the woods, a 
trip to a farm, or watch street 
cdnstructibn. Collect and save objects 
from their excursions for stories and 
books. 



Prb motihg the self-image 

Parents talk a lot about how they 
want their children to grow up. They 
worry about their children's progress 
because they know early experiences 
influence a child's school and social 
accomplishments. Good adjustments 
begin in childhood and continue step 
by step through life. 

Preschoolers are not likely to ask 
themselves ** What kind of a person am 
I?" or **Hbw much do I like myself?" 
^^?y do, hcweve create inner pic- 
tures of themselves based on how well 
they seem to be doing, how much they 
are loved, ihd how they are pleasing 
you. Successful experiences build 
pleasant inner pictures of self- 
cbrifiderice called self-image. **I can do 
it," becomes a child's foundation for 
action. Repeated failures and discoUr- 
agementbuiid pictures of despair. 
"I'm a flop," was the constant remark 
9 y ''".y wh en ever things 

didn't go well: When childferl have 
pleasant iimer pictures, they have high 
self-esteem. 



High self-esteem is not self- 
centeredness.. It simply means that 
children see themselves as helpful, 
^"Jpy^^^^'^trong, and d^ 
Preschoolers' constant demands for 
recognition of accomplishments are 
not self-centeredriess. Instead, they 
seek reminders of their worth to make 
them glad to he who they are: Children 
with high self-esteem accept daily risks 
whije children with low self-esteem 
withdraw from new learnings and 
adventures because they fear failure. 

Children aren't born with self- 
esteem. You help create it by reflecting 
positive or negative responses to their 
efforts. Your words and actions carry 
powerful messages that tell children 
^!]?^!]?!! they are valued arid erijbyed or 
whether they are an extra burden. 

Everything that happens to chijdren 
affects their self-image. Important and 
uriiriipbrtarit incidents raise and lower 
their self-esteem. For example, if 
you're always too busy, in a hurry, or 
use **piit-down-taIk," children con- 
clude they're riot as iriipbrtarit as other 
things or people. You^an repeatedly 
tell them you love them but if its not 
reinforced with ybur time and attention, 
they lower their estiriiate of theriiselves. 

Preschbblers riieet riiariy failures 
each day that prove their smallriess arid 
incapability: Support their struggle to 
feel big and proud by telling them that 
VlleyJi'e <dp^^ well. If day after day, 
children experience more com^fqrt than 
discomfort, more encouragement than 
discburagerrient, and more attention 
than lack of it, they develop good 
feelings about themselves. 

No parent iiitentionally contributes 
to feelings of low worth in their 
children; however, sometimes care- 
lessly or thoughtlessly, the best bf 
pictures are not presented to children. 
Here are a few items to think about: 

.^Pftri^Pn^te ex^^ Few chil- 

dren can live up to parenta.! expecta- 
tions. Standards are important to work 
tbward but can become detrimental to 
children's views qf^^ 
Children do their best to iearn manners, 
remember rules, sit still, and share, but 
they are begiririers arid rarely achieve 
perfection. Since they measure therii- 
selves by your standards, do you make 



theni feel that they're iriiprovirig? A 
child who cannot meet a parent's 
expectations, soon gets the message, **I 
have little faith jn you when you aren't 
^l^^sUJ'itig up. " Remeriiberirig what 
children of each age can do wiU help 
you have more realistic expectations: 

Promote trust. Let children show 
unhappy or angry feelings without fear 
of rejectibri. It's easy tb share in 
accomplishments arid joy, but other 
feelings are also part of gettinjg along in 
different situations. Yc u enhance 
?elJ^-iip_?gM wheri you Uriderstarid arid 
comfort children in diff[cult tirnes. 
Avoid degrading theni in front of 
bthers br allowirig others to tease or 
belittle them^ Preschoolers riiust be- 
lieve you're on their side: 

Respond imfnedi when children 
behave well. "You were helpful when 
we were iathe grocery by sitting quietly 
iri the cart" riiakes a child proud. They 
strive to hear you say it again. Tbb 
often children's desirable behaviors are 
taken for granted while attention is 
focused bri riiistakes. This makes it 
difficult for children to^ather enough 
positive pictures of themselves to build 
a high self-image. Constant encourage- 
n^ftlt for positive efforts, praise for 
tasks well done, and a sense of humor 
about mistakes give children the 
backgrburid fbr building high self- 
esteem. 

Be sehsiHve to children's feelings. 

Shyness, anger, extreriie deperiderice 
on you, misbehavjor, or neryous habits 
may signal a troubled self-image: Put 
yourself in your children's shoes. Is 
there erlough recbgriitibn, teriderriess, 
and encouragement flowing their way? 
Some children need more encourage- 
riierit thari bthers tb help them feel 
good about themselves, 

Psychblogists defirie love as helpirig 
someone to grow. Aside frbnl the 
unconditional affection you freely give 
your children, helping their growth lies 
in Uriderstaridirigthe wbrld from their 
point of view; 

Well-nieariirig parents bfteri limit 
their conversation wit^h preschqoiers tb 
giving orders or discipiining them. 
Many piarents pay little attention to a 
child's feeliri.o:s br cbricerris. Make 
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conversation with yo^r chil^^ cacii 
day: Take turns listening and speaking 
so you can better understand one 
another. Parents may want to: 
• iDractice making frequent up-lifting 
remarks to children 



• focof^^^^tlie effort going into an 
acti^^Y action 

• look the good rather than the 
pbor P^tts in an effort 

• fiVid^^y^ to correct mistakes with- 
out c** ^%raging positive activities 



• look forand comment on a child's 

potential skill. 
Preschdblers are filied with wonder at 
what they see and c?.^ do- Share the 
delight of their discovery and mastery 
with them as you grow together. 
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parents 

Disciplining prescRoolefs 



Biscipliriiiig pr escho olers 



Few parents can hbriestly say they 
never have trouble getting their chil- 
dren to **mind." Most admit they've 
lost their '*coor' from time to time and 
^iy^'t JS"ow when methods 

they've heard or read about fail to 
work with their youngsters. Many 
parents have ho problem teaching^ 
children to avoid danger but find it 
hard to establish rules for everyday 
living. 

Experts agree that the goal of rearing 
childreri is to help them learn useful 
behaviors: The old methods used to 
make children stop **bad" behavior 
are being rejDlaced by understanding 
what^s happening within a child arid 
then guiding their natural interests and 
drive. Parents can now know what to 
exjDect at each age. But even that 
knowledge does not come with a set of 
instructions because every child and 
situation is different. Some child- _ 
rearing suggestion Teel 
more comfortable and mai^ e growing 
up easier for children. 

Much of a three- or four-year-old's 
behavior troubles are due to poor 
memory. AlthoMgh rii erh b ry i.; steadily 
improving, they happily get into 
.situations without remembering past 
experiences or cbrisequericcs. Tliey 
>^^1^5"^t)(er only a few words br ideas 
when someone is talking to :hem and 
have difficuity recalling what hap- 
pened this riibrriihg or yesterday. 

Their short memory makes them 
Unable to follow riiariy instructions 
given at the same time; Don't be 
surprised if judy dees not follow all 
your instructioiis when you say, **Take 
those toys upstairs to ybiir rbbrii, put 
on your pajamas, brush your teeth, 
c:nd hurry up!" Judy will probably 
brush her teeth thinkirig she has done 
^^^L^he was i.old. Being jbld tbb 
much, too fast, is upsetting to a child. 

rNW281 
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Children are more likely to follow 
short, simple one-step-at-a-tiriie 
instructions: 



What is discipline? 
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M^ny parents feel uncomfortable 
with the wbrd discipline because it _ 
recalls resentment a^^ 
their childhood: it's often thought of 
as payment for being **naughty;" 

The word disciplirie refers to instruc- 
tion and knowledge. Discipline is 
teaching children the rules people live 
by. It's also helping them learn and 
practice the^e rules. Discipline makes 
you get to work on time, drivers stay 
on the right side of the street, and 
children wash before eating, It's not a 
"^I^Ll^J^ tM"B_y ^^^^ to childreri whert 
they make mistakes: 

There are two simple i.hings children 
must learri: hbw tb use desirable 
behavior and how to avoid Uridesirable 
behavior. What you as a parent have 
on your side is a child's natural desire 

P'j^^fe ybU. Desirable behavior is 
most easily and rapidly learned when it 
is recojgnizedand encouraged with 
special att?ritibri arid affection. Desir- 
able behavior that has beeri praised 
tends to be repeated because children 
Ibve the grown-up, important way it 
makes therii feel. Uridesirable behavibr 
is repeated, too, if that's the only way a 
child can get vour attention. 

1 Hirik of discipline as loving actions 
you take to teach ybUr childreri to: 

• achieve for themselves 

• choose desirable behavibr when you 
aren't around 

• <^GveJbp pride arid pleasure in doing 
what is right and acceptable. 

Showing your love is the first step in 
caching eiTective discipline: As chil- 
dreri becbriie active jDreschoolers, rriany 
busy pareriio tend to forget tb cbritiriue 
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the playful, loving exchanges enjoyed 
with thern as babies and toddlers. They 
D^gJpct the secret of sticcessful Qisci- 
pllne — creating loving moments more 
often than corrective oaes. Special 
o.^tihgs, huggirig, and playing or 
reading tbgettier always irnprbves a 
child's efforts to please you: Yelling, 
blaming, lecturing, or belittling criti- 
cism bfteri used to shock br shame 
children into desirable behavibr has 
not proven to work that way: This 
reduces a clnld's serise of accomplish- 
"^^"L^J^-^ self- worth. It doesri't make 
you feel successful as a parent either. 

Three discipline styles Used by 
parents are reflected in children's 
behavior and self-confidence: 

_?^'S^^ ^rifbrceihent tca^ obedience 
and conformity to strict rujes and 
standards through fear of punishment 
or shariie. Presclibblers are very 
sensitive to disapproval whether it 
comes from discouraging words, 
frowns, harsh voices, or physical 
pUriishriierit. Urireleritirig discipline 
reduces children's curiosity, spirit bf 
adventure, and ability to make deci- 
sibris on their own. They learn more 
about what they should hot do than 
what they snould do: 



Permissive discipiinc lets children 
rear themselves thrbugh trial and error. 
Without the secu^'ity of Jiriiit^tibns and 
parental guidance, children are less 
able to direct or control their inner 
Urges. 

Devclbpmcnlal disciph'hc uses meth- 
ods that are firm or permissive 
depending on the seriousness of a 
child's riiistakes. It cbrisiders Uie age, 
maturity, and t^mp irament bf each 
child. Developmental discipline recog- 
nizes that children do not know what is 
desirable behavibr and that learning is 
a slow process. Parents usjng this styic 
support their children with encourage- 
riierit for what is done well. 
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.Where does punishment fit into 
effective discipline? Effective disci- 
pline teaches children to decide what is 
desirable behavior and practice it 
because it feels right. The purpose of 
punishment is to stop children from 
doing what youjion't want them to do. 

Punishment may be physical like 
slapping, spanking, or any attack on a 
cHijd's body. It can also be verbal such 
as shaming or ridiculing. Physical 
punishment stops children frojn dding 
what they are how doing, but it fails to 
guide them toward desirabje behavior. 
A swat on the seat may be necessary to 
remind a toddler to stay out of the 
street or away from other dahgerbus 
temptations. WhUe this mild punish- 
ment may do no harm, it cannot be 
used as ah effective teaching method 
for preschoolers who should be helped 
to develop inner controls for their 
behavior. 

Physical or verbal punishment 
teaches children to hate themselves arid 
others. They think something is wrong 
with theih because they are treated this 
way. Parents who use physical or 
verbal punishment are teaching chil- 
dren that it's all right to settle conflicts 
with hitting or name calling. Educators 
say that harsh punishment produces 
some of the unhappiest, least- 
controlled t2ena_gers. 

Parents who frequently rely oh 
punishment for teaching desirable 
behe^vior usually think nothing else 
works. It also works fast, while 
effective discipline takes imagination 

and time. Sometimes punjshment is 

used because parents are overburdened 
by a child's demands and punishing 
relieves their tehs|ra 

You may ask, "What's wrong with 
spanking?" It's not a question of right 
or wrong but what is best. for the child. 

MH''^el/,_*_*How did I feel wheri I 
was spanked as a child?" and, "What 
is my child feeling and thinking when I 
spank?" 



What's a parent to do? 



Set limits. E\ ery parent is not 
equally comfortable with all methods 
of discipline, but children need to 



know how far they can go: Limits 
allow children freedom to make 
decisions vvithiri given boundaries. To 
go no farther thanjhe edge of_the 
sidewalk is a set limit. Freedom and 
limits are different for each child at 
each age. 

..^PPJ^^^y L^^Jts and rules are 
confusing and make it hard for 
children to succeed. They also require 
constant supervision which is tiresome 
f o r p a ren t M o s t i rri p d rt an t i s t h at 
there are limits. Set limits after you 
answer these questions; 

• is this Jimit necessary for the child's 
safety? 

• Js it necessary for the safety and 
well-being of others ?_ls it mentally 
or physically harmful? 

• Is it necessary for the protection of _ 
furnishings or other people's things? 

• Is this limit necessary now or was it 
butgrbwh? 

• Is thi£ limit mostly for the comfort 
of adults such as tod many naps, no 
noise, or mess? 

• Does this limit stop children from 
satisfying natural curiosity or activ- 
ity needs? 

Sbrnetimes you'll set limits without 
thinking about the reason for the limit 
or what ihe results are. Some parents 
say "hb" tb almost everything. If 
chndrerl must stay iii the yard, is there 
something to do there? If they cannot 
cross the street, how can they play with 
children in another yard? 

Not all limits heed to be explained to 
very young chndreh but preschbojers 
need to know reasons for limits. They 
can help you think of reasons for a 
limit and help ybu set some. Ybu could 
talk about what would happen if 
everybody jumped on the sofa: What 
kinds of things can children do while 
riding in a car? They wbh't always 
agree or remember, but it's grown-up 
to be helping with family decisions. 

Be a mod«|. Few parents realize they 
are constantly being copied. If you yell 
and call Mary a brat for snatching 
baby's teddy bear, Mary iearns to yell 
|nd call peopre names when things 
don't go her way: ff you teach them not 
to hit the baby by hitting them, you are 



showing that i^'s all right for grown- 
ups to hit people: if your table 
manners are good, you eat all kinds of 
fobds, arid you hang up ybur cbat, 
children will imitate you. Maybe not 
now but eventually. 

Use natural consequences. Natural 
consequences are actions taken when 
children fail to cbntrpl urges to 
misbehave: A natural cori sequence 
relates to a child's mistake. You may 
deprive children of a promised trip to 
the park if_they dbri't eat their lunch. 
The two situations are uii^related. For 
natural consequences to be effective 
discipline it would be better to warn 
your children there will be rib snacks at 
the pajk. Then stick by that statement. 
Hunger will be the natural reminder to 
eat lurich riext time. 

Natural consequences are most 
effective if they occur immediately. If 
ybu say, "Wait till your father comes 
hbme," rilost children will forget what 
the mistake was by the time h^ gets 
there. The consequence becomes unre- 
lated to the deed, and it also n^akes a 
child fear father. 



Why children misbehave 

Much child behavibr considered 
"naughty' ' or ' ' bad ' ' is best thought 
of as learning behavior; Good disci- 
pline is accepting what is natural and 
will be bUtgrowr[. Babies are excused 
for impolite burping and spitting. But 
life gets harder for three-year-olds who 
kick arid hit, or throw fits of temper. 
Fours and fives have differerit troubles. 
They experiment with language that 
comes out as sass, balkiness, or name 
callirig. 

Your children's goals are differerit 
from yours. They act out impulses you 
have already conquered, like banging 
bri Graridma'spiarib br whiriirig for 

gum when you't^e at the store. A 

three-year-old mind is only beginning 
to absorb all the infcrmatidn it needs 
toJ^chave weU in ma^ 
situations: That's why you pqin: out 
and compliment desiraBle behavior 
again arid agairi. 

Alinost all p&rerits are irritated when 

preschoolers waste time in routine 
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tasks, ignore parent a] requests, leave 
tasks urifiriishedi.and wiggle a lot in 

Never expect children to act like adults. 
Most of the tim£ they will be acting like 
ribrrrial three-, four-, or five-year-bids. 

Desirable behavior is best taught 
when things are going well, not when 
things are at their worst; children often 
misbehave when something is bother- 
ing them. 

'C!^'**'"'*^" J^'sbeha \v hen they don't 
feel well. Children need plenty of sleep, 
healthy foods, exercise,^ and fresh air 
every day. They're hard to live with 
when they don't get it^ If ybU rule but 
sickness, your children may need time 
butdodrs or a snack±o hold them over 
yD!^]Jie "ext meal. Trying to teach 
desirable behavior now would be 
useless. 



Children misbehave because they 
lack knowledge ajid oxperience. They 
make mistakes when they are learning 
new thinjgs but haven't learned hbw or 
when the new things are appropriate. 
Three-year-olds learn to spit but need 
to learn to spit outdbbrs, riot at others. 
Four- and five-year-olds learn shock- 
ing words but have to discover you 
dbri't use therii in social situations. 
Children rtlake behavior mist2kes just 
as they make mistakes getting their 
shoes on the right feet. Some mistakes 
^_^^JTor patierit explariatibns, others are 
best ignored. 

Children inisbehave when they are 
upset. Children need order and rotitirle 
to feel secure. They are upset by a new 
babysitter, a riew baby, a sick parent, a 
family move, parent squabbles, divbrce, 
or death. Just when your energies are 
focused on resolving changes; children 
want and need mbre atterltibri because 
they, too, feel insecure. 

Children misbehave when they are 
discouraged. What's the use of dcing 
good things if no one notices?. Some- 
^l"1es families riiake a habit of giving 
mistakes aU the attentjori. Without 
regular approval and praise for desir- 
able behaviori your chilurea may think 
y^.^ PPiy way to get atteritiori is by 
misbehaving: Negative aitentioii seems 
betier than none at all. Kind words 
enzburagc; scbldirigs discourage. 



Children misbehave when they feel 
rejected. AH humans crave jove and 
acceptance and want it shown toward 
them. Feel i ri gs b f re j ect i b ri b r b f be i h g 
unloved cause children to strike out 
with destructive or angry action; The 
feelirigs may come from harsh.words 
or even havirig a new baby iri the hbriie. 
Older preschoolers may think they are 
beirig treated unfairly. Talking about 
tj^J^ PX^t'lem arid shbwirig extra affec- 
tion usually helps. 

There m^y be other reasons fbi 
misbehaving, but it's easier to attend to 
what's bothering a preschooler now 
than later with a teeriager. Steady 
gujdance and their maturing nature 
eventually ends the toy snatching, truth 
st^ctchirig, tattling, arid demands for 
attention ybU now deal with. But they 
will test you, rebel, or forget the rules 
riiariy times before they learn how to 
control theriiselves. 



Guide ernetioiial control 



By age 3 the preschooler's height- 
ened awareness and imagination 
prbriipts a range of emotional 
fesponses— uriirivited feelings that 
cause children to laugh, cry, or hit 
someone within the same hour. 

A child's emotional reaction may be 
interpreted as "bad" behayibr but it is 
a response to feelings that the child 
doesn't understand. Children's emo- 
tiorial outbursts stem from LheSr fear of 
L^sing ybur Ibve, havirig their plans 
blocked, or fear for their safety. 

it's not easy to accept a child's way 
of expressing feelings. Affectionately 
recbgriize your children's emotions as 
normai^ behavior arid teach therii ways 
to handle their feelings. 

Jeslousy is a miserable eriibtibri 
everyone has and hates to admk. 
Around 1 8 months, toddlers notice you 
giving atteritibn to bthtrs arid develop 
a fear of losing yq^ur love. JealbUsy 
is a normal feeling that cannot be 
eritirely prevented. 

Children do not understand that it's 
P^M^^- Jor you tb Ibve rribre than one 
person; Preschoolers are jcajqus bf 
babies because they steal your attention. 



They're also jealous bf older siblings or 
other children who might have riibre 
privileges or toys — what they consider 
syriibbls bf greater love. 

Jealousy can be the reason behind 
hittirig, pouting, imitating baby, or 
^j!^°^-off behavibr. FbUr- or five-year- 
olds often try to show how much better 
they are than the child of whom they 
are jealbus. It'snbt pbssessibns, other 
children, or privileges that cause 
jealousy, but the imagined loss of your 
Ibve. 

You cannot treat all chijdren alike 
no matter how hard you try, nor can a 
child have all your attention. Scolding 
jealous preschbblers fbr aggressive 
actions against other children makes 
them more j^ealous. In their eyes, 
sticking up for soriieone else only 
proves you love the other one riibre. 
TeJJing them to love the baby or other 
childreri increases guilt about a feeling 
they can't cbritrbl. 

Relieve jealousy with attention and 
affectibri tb reassure children of your 
'^"^^^P^lly spend time with each child 
and praise their accomplishments 
without comparing them to others. 
J^albUs feelirigs are lesseried when 
children are satisfied with the ariibUrit 
of attention given them. 

Anger and aggression often occur 
together. Ariger is a tenipbrary feelirig 
caused by frustration; Aggression 
flares when problems are solved by 
hittirigarid fighting. Preschoolers want 
to be in charge but rUn ijltb riiariy 
situations in which they feel either not 
big enough, skillful enough, or out of 
c bri t r b I . So re arii i ri g , * * 1 h at e y o u . 
You're mean," translates as, **YbU're 
frustrating my wants." Anger can be 
triggered by the failure to get a trike 
Johnily is ridirig br havirig tb leave play 
for dinner; 

In dealirig with arigry children avoid 
punishing, shariiirig, br teasing them 
for having the feeling. This dbesri't 
help them to [earn what to do about the 
feeling. Teach chilfiren to express their 
feelings by saying, "You're mad 
because Johnny won't Jet you play with 
his trike." Encourage further talk 
^^^.^J trbUblesbrtie sitUatibri arid 
other things they could play with. 
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Occasibhally children completely 
Lose cont^^ If sp^yqU'il 

need to hold them or take them away 
from the scehe. This is not punishment, 
but preveritioh from hurting them- 
selves or others. Be sure you tell them 
why you're doing this, *4'm not willing 



to let you hurt Johnny. You can play in 
the sandbox or show rile how to make 
mud pies;" Sometimes all they need is 
affection. __ 
Children follow your example. If 
ydu or others in the t^nylyA^J^^^ or 
hit in anger, a child learns that is a way 



to express angry feelings. You want 
children to stand up for their rights, 
but they need your help to Jearn how to 
do it. Usually praise for a child's gen- 
erosity, patience, and skills removes 
many of a child's reasons for anger. 



This phbiicatidn was prepared by Marcelle 
Straatmari. Exterisibri human development 
specialist. Oregon State University. 
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